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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF SESSIONS 


Fifteenth Annual Conference 


Indianapolis, Indiana - May 1952 


6:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


9:00-9:30 A.M. 
9 :30-12:00 A.M. 


12 :30-2:00 P.M. 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


9:30-10:30 A.M. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. 


12 :30-2:00 P.M. 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


10 :30-12:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


SUNDAY, MAY 25 


Executive Committee Dinner 
Executive Committee Meeting 


MONDAY, MAY 26 


Registration 
Opening Ceremonies 


Keynote Speech: “Social Evidences of 
Moral Lapse” 


Luncheon - Speaker to be announced 
Discussion Session 
Dinner - Speaker to be announced 


TUESDAY, MAY 27 


Review of Recent Court Decisions 
Discussion of Uniform Nonsupport Laws 
B. E. Critchfield, Eastern Representa- 
tive of the Council of State Governments 
Hon. Dudley F. Sicher, Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of New York City 
Luncheon ~- Speaker to be announced 
Discussion Session 
Conference Dinner 
Speaker: Rev. James T. Hussey, S. J. 
President, Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 


Discussion Session 


Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
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President’s Message 


| Preparations for our 1952 Annual Conference at Indianapolis, 
Indiana on May 26, 27 and 28 are in full swing. 


Judge Hoffmann, our host, is making preparations for our 
{ comfort and entertainment. Judge Robert Jerome Dunne of Chi- 
cago, program chairman, is as- 
sembling an array of talent to 
provide most interesting work- 
shop sessions to meet the special 
interests of the larger urban 
courts as well as those in less 
populated rural areas. A tenta- 
tive program is printed else- 
where in this issue. 


The History of our Council, 
authorized at Wilmington, and 
financed by the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, Inc., will 
be ready for distribution GRA- 
TIS to all judges who are mem- 
bers in good standing at the 
time of the Conference. This 
most interesting story of the 
growth and development of our 
organization was compiled by 
our loyal, faithful and efficient 
first executive secretary, Max §S. 
Laird, and edited by a committee 
consisting of our President 
Emeritus, Hon. Harry L. East- 
man, Hon. Leo J. Yehle and Hon. Arlos J. Harbert. 


To assist us in deciding on the number of copies to print, all 
persons who are not members of the Council are asked to send in 
their requests for copies. The price per copy will be Five Dollars. 

Let us all be at Indianapolis to help celebrate our fifteenth an- 
niversary at the Council’s birthplace. 


VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
President 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
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Reminiscences of a Charter Member 
Joyful and Helpful 
By MAMIE DOWD WALKER, Durham, North Carolina 


As a charter and active member of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, I am honored by the privilege of contribut- 
ing a reminiscent article for the JOURNAL. It is with pardonable 
pride that I have watched the Council develop. Its expansion and 
achievements have been steady and most outstanding. 


I have enjoyed and cherished 
the “belonging” spirit and look 
forward to many years of af- 
filiation. The fraternal feeling 
existing among the juvenile 
court judges is refreshing. One’s 
association with them is inform- 
ative and inspiring as all have 
the same objective—to render 
service to their fellowman. We 
are better judges for this. 


It has been my good fortune 
to attend many Conferences of 
the National Council and to 
serve on many of its committees, 
always bearing in mind that it is 
a judge’s responsibility to give 
constant study to self-improve- 
ment, to keep abreast of modern 
developments and to give our 
children the benefit of the latest 
methods in both diagnosis and 
treatment. 


While attending a Conference 
of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City in May 1936, we were fortunate in meeting 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman who explained the plans for an Association 
of Judges of Juvenile Courts. These materialized the next year. 


On May 22, 1937, the Association of Juvenile Court Judges of 
America (later the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges) 
was organized during a conference of the National Probation 
Association meeting in Indianapolis at the Hotel Claypool. The 
response was very enthusastic. The meeting went off with dis- 
patch. The election of officers, appointment of committees and 
other business was completed. (For detailed information may I 
refer you to “The Builders,” page 12, JUVENILE COURT 
JUDGES JOURNAL, May 1951). ' 
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With such a substantial beginning, the organization has 
naturally made rapid progress, providing invaluable service to its 
membership. 

THE JUVENILE COURT JUDGES JOURNAL contributes 
—_ to the feeling of “oneness” and intimately keeps us hand in 

and. 


I find that when attending a National Probation and Parole 
Conference or an American Prison Association Congress, we meet 
these same judges, who are ever seeking information or “spreading 
their gospel.” This is a happy reunion, with all minds meeting in 
the discussion of common interests. 

Having served for 15 years as judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the City and County of Durham, N. C., I am now retired. I con- 
tinue the same loving interest and am an active member of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the National Probation 
and Parole Association, the American Prison Association, and the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. To me, these mem- 
berships are a sacred trust. 

I wish to pay tribute to “The Builders.” Their wisdom and 
guidance have been wonderful—ever-ready to share their vast ex- 
perience, they have been unselfish and untiring. As a famous 
writer has said, “These are great people, the ones who love much, 
who know how to serve.’ 


In October 1934 Durham’s first juvenile court was created. 
Previously the clerk of superior court had conducted hearings of 
cases involving juvenile delinquency. Now a distinct and new court 
was created with its own judge and probation department. Mrs. 
Mamie Dowd Walker was chosen for the position of judge and took 
the oath of office December 5, 1934 as North Carolina’s first woman 
judge. At this time she resigned as a member of the City Board of 
Education. 

Judge Walker received national recognition because of the 
preventive program she carried out and the National Probation and 
Parole Association rated the court as standard in meeting its re- 
quirements and those of the United States Children’s Bureau. 

In February 1935, Judge Walker organized two co-ordinating 
councils, one for white and one for Negro civic, educational and 
religious organizations. The object of the councils was to provide 
an effective medium through which the community could undertake 
work to prevent delinquency, chiefly by concentrating on com- 
munity centers and delinquency areas. 

The Durham Juvenile Court was one of two courts to be visited 
by Lady Bragg of England, when she came to the United States in 
1948. Her visit here concerned itself with facts on prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and the program established by the local court 
judge in 1935. 
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National Association of Juvenile 


Court Judges 


Indianapolis, Indiana - May 22, 1937 
A Chapter from History 
By MAX §. LAIRD, Cleveland, Ohio 


The chairman, Judge Harry L. Eastman, called the meeting to 
order at 10:00 A.M. in the Club Room of the Claypool Hotel. 


The Ohio State Association was represented by six judges, the 
New York group by only one. Of the twenty-two judges present, 
twelve were known independents, four pro-National Probation 
Association, and six unknown. In addition, there were present 
Mr. Timothy N. Pfeiffer, president of the National Probation 
Association, Mr. Charles L. Chute and several members of his staff, 
a number of probation officers, and Professor Thomas D. Eliot of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, an old friend and 
supporter of the juvenile court movement. 


By unanimous consent, Max S. Laird, director of research in 
the Cleveland court, was chosen to serve as secretary of the meet- 
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ing. A motion was offered by Judge Bicek, seconded by Judge 
Lamneck, and carried, that only judges should have the privilege of 
the floor and voting, except that others might be permitted the 
privilege of the floor upon invitation of the meeting. 


The chairman then outlined the events that had led up to the 
present meeting. He called attention to the fact that local associa- 
tions were in existence in four States. Michigan had had an asso- 
ciation for 37 years, New York for 15 years, Illinois for a con- 
siderable period, and Ohio for the past three years. The courts in 
these States had found these associations very useful in dealing 
with their legislatures and promoting their own welfare. He sug- 
gested that it would be advantageous to apply the same principles 
or organization to the courts of the nation. He reviewed the action 
of the judges at Atlantic City the previous year authorizing a com- 
mittee on organization to report at the present session. He then 
directed the secretary to read their report. 


Your committee, after review of the written suggestions of 
many leading judges throughout the country, consultation with 
judges in our own areas, and full discussion among ourselves, of- 
fers the following resolution proposed by Judge John F. Geckler, 


seconded by Judge John H. Lamneck, and passed by unanimous 
consent. 


RESOLVED: That the committee recommend the formation 
of an independent association of juvenile court judges which would 
co-operate with the National Probation Association and with other 
organizations operating in the same or allied-fields. It is the in- 
tention of this committee that this resolution shall be construed to 
mean that the judges’ association shall elect its own officers, fix the 
time and place of its meetings, and engage in whatever activities 
it shall deem proper for the advancement of the juvenile court 
movement, on an independent basis, co-operating with other organ- 
izations and agencies whenever and wherever it is found advan- 
tageous to do so. 


Following the reading of the report it was moved by Judge 
Watkins of Atlanta and seconded by Judge Bicek of Chicago that 
the report of the committee be accepted and that the meeting pro- 
ceed to act upon it. The chairman called for discussion of the 
motion. Judge Lamneck thereupon moved that Mr. Charles L. 
Chute, Executive Director of the National Probation Association, 
be — to address the meeting. Motion seconded, put, and 
carried. 


Mr. Chute took the floor and said, in part, that he felt that the 
juvenile court judges were an integral part of the National Proba- 
tion Association and of its conferences. He suggested that the 
Association be a separate but not entirely independent member of 
the Conference. He repeated his former offer of co-operation by 
the National Probation Association and the service of secretariat 
of the new association. He urged that its conferences continue at 
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the same time and place as the National Probation Association. 
He suggested calling it the National Conference on Probation and 
Parole and the inclusion of the juvenile court judges. He closed by 
expressing the hope for continued co-operation. 


Judge George W. Smyth of White Plains, New York, was next 
recognized. He said that he was concerned about the financing of 
the Association and about the difficulty of financing possible re- 
search projects, and of getting to meetings. He reminded the meet- 
ing of the past services of the National Probation Association and 
suggested that advantage be taken of them in the future so the 
judges could avoid having to raise large sums of money. He closed 
by requesting a vote in favor of a close affiliation with the very 
effective organization of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 


Judge Win G. Knoch of Whea- a 
ton, Illinois, then secured the : 

floor. He was strongly in favor 
of an absolutely independent or- 
ganization. He cited the expe- 
rience of the Illinois Judges’ 
Association, of which he was a 
past president. When it met un- 
der auspices of the Illinois Wel- 
fare Conference, only a few 
judges attended and the Asso- 
ciation was often quoted by the 
Conference as supporting views 
and measures on which a ma- 
jority of the judges later found 
they wished to take issue. The 
judges separated from the Con- 
ference and found they increas- 
ed their attendance to 60 or 70 . 
judges out of a possible 108. MAX S. LAIRD 


Another result was an effective legislative committee. He felt 
that a national association need not be highly organized or expen- 
sive, suggested that local groups send delegations to national meet- 
ings with expenses paid, referred to the problems connected with 
the new Social Security Laws as an example of where a national 
association could have had representation and secured better legis- 
lation. He said that the problems of judges differ from those of 
probation officers and therefore they should have a different or- 
ganization and representation; and remarked that much good 
comes from constant self-study and criticism. 


Judge John F. Geckler of Indianapolis rose and said that there 
should be no surrender of the views of the organization committee 
on the independence of the association. There would be no attempt 
to hinder the National Probation Association, and individual mem- 
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bership in it by judges would not be objected to by the new associa- 
tion. 


Judge John H. Lamneck of New Philadelphia, Ohio, was next 
recognized. He cited Patrick Henry’s statement that “decisions 


should be based on experience” to emphasize the necessity for an 
independent association. 


Judge Frank H. Bicek of Chicago was next recognized and de- 
clared that “the juvenile court judges don’t need a guardian!” He 
continued that he was for encouraging and supporting the National 
Probation Association as a probation association, and had done so 
to the extent that thirty of his probation officers were attending 
this conference. But he insisted that the judges assert themselves 
and demand recognition, and that they should not have to depend 
upon representation through any other agency or association. 


Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio, stated his belief that 
a better organization among juvenile judges and independent action 


would ultimately prove a better asset to the National Probation 
Association. 


Nominations for the following offices were made and after 
each, nominations were closed and the secretary instructed to cast 


a ballot for the nominee. In this manner the following slate of 
officers was elected: 


- President—Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio, by Higbee and 
ix. 


Vice-President—George W. Smyth, White Plains, New York, 
by Ricks and Siegler. 


Secretary—John H. Lamneck, New Philadelphia, Ohio, by 
Hammond. 


Treasurer—Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois, by Knoch. 


Judge Black had moved that, because the secretary would have 
to work in close co-operation with the president, he be elected from 
the same State and be privileged to select an assistant secretary. 
Motion seconded and passed. 


Judge Smyth introduced Mr. Timothy N. Pfeiffer, attorney of 
New York and president of the National Probation Association. 
Mr. Pfeiffer spoke briefly, offering the new association the con- 
tinued help and co-operation of the National Probation Association. 
A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Chute and the National Pro- 
bation Association for assistance rendered in connection with ar- 
rangements for this meeting. 


Judge Siegler suggested that the new association and its of- 
ficers be given publicity through the national news agencies. Mr. 
Chute offered to have the National Probation Association publicity 
agent take care of this and his offer was gratefully accepted. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M., subject to call of the 
president. 
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Forty-Five Years 


Boston Juvenile Court Celebrates 
By JOHN J. CONNELLY, Boston, Massachusetts 


On February 19, 1952 at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston, 
Massachusetts, a group of leading business and professional men 
and women sponsored a dinner commemorating the forty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of the Boston Juvenile Court. City and 
State officials joined with representatives of civic, educational and 
social welfare agencies in honoring the court for its years of ac- 
complishment in behalf of troubled children. Approximately 500 
persons were in attendance. 


Hon. Victor B. Wylegala, president of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, brought greetings from the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges; and gave a timely and instructive 
summation of the present juvenile court picture on a national scale. 

Hon. Leo B. Blessing, judge of the Juvenile Court for the Par- 
ish of Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana, was the chief speaker at the 
dinner. His brilliant address entitled, “The Fifth Freedom,” was 
enthusiastically received. He forcefully and logically described 
the rightful place of the juvenile court in all efforts to protect chil- 
dren. He emphasized the necessity of the courts remaining ada- 
—_ against the deleterious forces of indecision that are rampant 
today. 

At the turn of the century, when the juvenile court movement 
was advanced as the step necessary to protect the lives of children 
in conflict with the law, Boston was one of the pioneers in institut- 
ing its juvenile court. Indeed, in all activities designed to safe- 
guard youth, Boston has always taken active leadership. 


This fact was duly stressed at the dinner by Dr. George E. 
Gardner, director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, an institu- 
tion developed by the Boston Juvenile Court, and established by 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot in memory of his predecessor, the illus- 
—— Harvey Humphrey Baker, first justice of the Boston Juvenile 

ourt. 

A feature of the dinner was the presentation of distinguished 
service awards to outstanding persons and organizations. Among 
those cited for noteworthy accomplishments were William Healy, 
M.D., and Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D., directors emeriti of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, renowned pioneers in the study and 
treatment of emotionally maladjusted children, leaders in the de- 
velopment and growth of child guidance clinics. Likewise honored 
were Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck and Professor Sheldon Glueck of near- 
by Harvard Law School, assiduous searchers for precise techniques 
in acquiring knowledge helpful in the prevention of delinquency. 
John Forbes Perkins, presiding justice of the Boston Juvenile Court 
from 1932 to 1945, also received merited recognition for his invalu- 
able contributions to child care and protection, especially his inau- 
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45th Anniversary Dinner of the Boston Juvenile Court—Reading left to right: 
Judge Leo B. Blessing, Judge John J. Connelly, Judge Victor B. Wylegala, 
Judge John F. Perkins, Dr. George E. Gardner. 


guration of the unique citizenship training group program connect- 
ed with the Boston Juvenile Court, a realistically practical method 
of supervision and training of delinquent boys on probation. Others 
to receive recognition were Hon. Philip Rubenstein, a special justice 
of the Boston Juvenile Court since its founding in 1906; J. Willard 
Hayden, president of the Charles Hayden Foundation; Colonel 
Robert E. Goodwin, chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Pro- 
bation; Colonel Robert E. Goodwin, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Probation; and Mrs. Mary B. Michener, deputy probation 
officer of the Boston Juvenile Court. 


The Boston Rotary Club, which generously helps to support 
the citizenship training group program, was given a well-earned 
citation for its interest and material aid in the work of salvaging 
delinquent youth. When the enthusiasm and assistance of organi- 
zations such as this can be enlisted in a truly co-operative effort, 
the work of those charged with the care and protection of children 
will be immeasurably more effective. Other organizations honored 
in a similar manner were the Retail Trade Board of Boston and the 
social service agencies of Boston. 


Hon. John J. Connelly, presiding justice of the Boston Juve- 
nile Court, responded to the tribute to the court on this occasion 
and presented the awards. 
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The Fifth Freedom 


Freedom from Indecision 
By LEO B. BLESSING, New Orleans, Louisiana 


At a time when nations are poised to spring at each other’s 
throats; when whole peoples are exposed to inflammatory teach- 
ings of hate and prejudice; when the youth of such nations are 
being transformed into mechanical talking robots, spouting doc- 
trines of nationalism, fascism, communism and, perhaps, the “ism” 
of some new world domination; 
when in every civilized country 
of the world these “isms” of evil 
are seeking to stamp out godli- 
ness and substitute godlessness ; 
at a time when the doctrine and 
the teachings of Almighty God 
are being ridiculed and scorned 
—His ministers of every reli- 
gion persecuted and put to 
death; when our security as a 
nation of free men is threatened 
by the enemies of our country 
and its citizens; foreigners ridi- 
culing our government and 
flaunting our laws while they 
hide behind a naturalization de- 
cree fraudulently obtained; 
strikes called at devilishly in- 
opportune times, crippling our 
industries and endangering our 
economy; the courts of our na- 
tion being harrassed and insult- 
ed: yes, even the Congress of 
our nation being treated with 
scorn and contempt and all this by traitorous Americans dissatis- 
fied with the God-given freedoms we all should cherish; 


Our Destiny 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is the time at which we gather to 
celebrate forty-five years of steady development—to celebrate a 
solidity seldom found in public institutions today. And it is with 
utmost caution that we turn the page of our Boston Juvenile Court’s 
existence to begin the forty-sixth stanza of a rich, fruitful story. 
This story has been given to you by others better qualified for that 
purpose; but I must add my admiration at this time and the ad- 
miration of a court less than half as large as yours and, until 1948, 
infantile and undeveloped. 


AS A JUVENILE COURT JUDGE I AM SINCERE IN THE 
BELIEF THAT JUVENILE COURTS ARE THE MOST IM- 
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PORTANT DIVISIONS OF OUR AMERICAN JUDICIARY. WE 
ARE BROKERS IN THE STOCK MARKET OF LIFE; AND AS 
SUCH WE DEAL IN FUTURES — IN HUMAN FUTURES — 
IN JUVENILE FUTURES. IT IS OUR DUTY, THEREFORE, 
IN FACT, IT IS THE VERY PURPOSE OF OUR EXISTENCE, 
TO PROTECT THESE JUVENILE FUTURES IN WHICH WE 
DEAL. DO YOU BELIEVE THAT, SO FAR, WE ARE CON- 
SCIENTIOUSLY FULFILLING OUR DESTINY? 


Quite recently I heard a noted historian discuss the founding 
of the American system of government. He said the Government 
of the United States was not begun haphazardly. The early found- 
ers, all men of profound wisdom, considered the possibility of a 
constitutional monarchy, a democracy and a republic. They dis- 
carded the first because it called for a king and the Colonists were 
up to their neck with kings from experience. George Washington 
rejected a democracy because history had never known a successful 
democracy ; so they decided on a republic form of government and 
through Alexander Hamilton devised a well thought-out Constitu- 
tion which is still the marvel of the world — in spite of the nu- 
merous changes made during the past 150 years. You know and I 
know that we have been pecking away at our Constitution year 
after year and weakening thereby the very foundation of our na- 
tion. We are changing a well-planned government “of the people, 
by the people and for the people” into a hodgepodge, conglomera- 
tion of scattered powers and telltale weaknesses not the least of 
which is indecision. 


Our Shortcoming 


Let us ask ourselves, are we preparing for our children a so- 
ciety that will permit them to grow to normal adulthood — a so- 
ciety where self-assertion and self-reliance are recognized and re- 
spected? On the contrary, we have already felt the weakening ef- 
fects of a partial system of official benefits and even now are flirt- 
ing with the dangers of a complete welfare State. The Government 
subsidizes farmer, businessman and manufacturer, and then enters 
into direct competition with them — a system of aid, the abuse of 
which tends to destroy our initiative and our competitive spirit. 

We have seen it flower in our generation with the 52-20 clubs, 
the Social Security, the G.I. school programs. We see it continue 
in the adolescents who do not go out to meet their problems but sit 
back and wait for the inevitable aid they have come to expect. We, 
the adults of this world, must answer to our children for our failure 
to assure them a reasonable chance for a proper world. We are 
making the American people dependent and subservient; and this 
has always been foreign to an American’s nature. 

True, we are becoming dependent on and subservient to our 
own Government — but in doing so we are allowing a creature to 
dictate to its master and we are fast losing control of the creature. 
What will happen to our children if the creature is controlled by 
another master? If you doubt that this is possible, study again the 
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Hiss case and the many more recent exposes so shocking to a naive, 
trusting citizenry. Yes, these are troublous times. And it is the 
time when we must make up our minds. 


The Fifth Freedom 


We have all had a share in the fight for the Four Freedoms. 
Throughout the world and here in the United States of America we 
have concerned ourselves with Freedom from Fear, Freedom of 
Worship, Freedom from Want, and Freedom of Speech. The con- 
dition of our present times now makes it imperative that we fight 
pot now Freedom — Our Fifth Freedom — Freedom from In- 

ecision! 


As agencies dedicated to protection of children then, we, the 
juvenile courts throughout the land, must develop our strength so 
we can lead this fight for children’s rights. We must become bul- 
warks of our respective communities; and, in order to achieve for 
children this Freedom from Indecision, we, the courts ourselves, 
must be free from indecision. 


Compared to the great number of courts of general description 
in the United States, there are very few juvenile courts constituted 
and set up as such. Therefore it is more difficult and at the same 
time more important that such courts develop a different, distinct 
and separate personality; a special integrity; an intensified pro- 
ficiency ; a definite philosophy to govern their actions and to guide 
their course so that here at least will be found continuity in thought 
and performance and procedure. 


Our Course 


Such a course is not easy but calls for several things, not the least 
of which is self-determination. Perhaps we might even call it 
examination of conscience. As a juvenile court what will we be? 
Must we be a court of law only, with all its stern restrictions and 
legalistic requirements administered unyieldingly and without com- 
punction? Will we be a social agency with desire to aid through 
paternalistic treatment, unhampered by legal requirement, but 
aided by all the social services the community can afford? Either 
of these two extremes is equally distasteful — at least to juvenile 
courts. We should resolve to be neither; but we must, however, 
develop ourselves into legal-social entities using only the best fea- 
tures of both. 

In the abstract, a court is that agency for good in the judicial 
system organized to carry out a special function of our govern- 
mental system — namely, the interpretation and enforcement of 
laws to insure proper relationships among the people of our 
country; to safeguard the rights of individuals and communities; 
to afford justice to all classes; to be the authoritative voice of “all 
the people” in the disposition of the individual. ; 

More concretely, a court is a group of humans, men and women, 
striving to carry out its purpose, but bound by all the weaknesses, 
the humanities, the failing that attach to mortal beings; and shep- 
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herded by one individual, a judge, who is guaranteed no infallibility 
by virtue of his office. Having been built on a foundation of hu- 
man beings and created through law by humans to serve humans, 
the court is actually a public 
servant belonging to the people 
—even to those it chastises and 
corrects; and, as a creature of 
the law, it exists in the will of 
the majority. But even though 
a creature of law, it is involved 
with human emotions — fre- 
quently raw and naked beyond 
description, with human weak- 
ness, instability and infidelity. 
And so we see our juvenile 
court—a potentially green, pro- 
ductive and peaceful valley in 
the midst of the surrounded by 
towering mountains of problems 
of every description. Will our 
court go on believing, in Polly- 
anna fashion, as many do, that 
“right will prevail,” or will it 
strive to surround itself with 
the tools necessary for a work- 
manlike job The answer is evi- 
dent—the latter course is the 
only one open if the court is to 
g establish its ability to do its own 
JUDGE JOHN J. CONNELLY work proper, adequately and 
economically. 
the court is actually a public servant belonging to the people — 
even to those it chastises and corrects ; and, as a creature of the law, 
it exists in the will of the majority. But even though a creature 
of law, it is involved with human emotions — frequently raw and 
naked beyond description, with human weakness, instability and 
infidelity. 

And so we see our juvenile court — a potentially green, pro- 
ductive and peaceful valley in the midst of and surrounded by tower- 
ing mountains of problems of every description. Will our court go 
on believing, in Pollyanna fashion, as many do, that “right will 
prevail,” or will it strive to surround itself with the tools necessary 
for a workmanlike job? The answer is evident — the latter course 
is the only one open if the court is to establish its ability to do its 
own work properly, adequately and economically. 


Our Tools 


The most important tool for this end is a solidly established, 
evenly balanced and properly trained probation staff. Solidly 
established as an arm of the court, responsible to the court only and 
not to some outside agency as a part of that agency ; evenly balanced 
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in the nature of its personnel so that a maximum benefit can be 
derived from a variety of skills; properly trained in the recogni- 
tion of problems and in the ability to treat them intelligently. It 
has often been said that a probation department is the “eyes and 
ears” of the court. More than that, it is the “hands” also of the 
court. Hands that can be blundering and fumbling, or soothing 
and healing. But in order to be healing, at least a majority of a 
probation staff must be formally trained to do the job represented 
by the particular skills of each member. 


A judge handicapped by limited time, multiple administrative 
duties and lack of technical training cannot be expected to diagnose 
and treat serious misbehavior, illness of the mind and disturbance 
of the emotions. We must turn to those community services de- 
veloped for that purpose. The probation department, then, is 
available as the agent of the court, enjoying its utmost confidence, 
speaking for the court in its relationship with other community re- 
sources — speaking authoritatively as the court has authorized and 
no farther; binding the court only so far as the court has given the 


power to bind; eliciting the co-operation of other community facili- 
ties. 


Use Of Community Resources 


A second tool available to the use of the court is co-operation 
with all the varied community resources dedicated to the service of 
youth. And it has been in this area that our Fifth Freedom is so 
vitally needed. We, the juvenile courts, must decide now what po- 
sition we occupy in the wheel of co-operative community service. 
Are we the hub of all the youth services of our community around 
which all other services revolve? Are we the “sine qua non” which 
dictates but will not be dictated to? Are we conscious of the re- 
strictions imposed on us by the laws which create us, but too proud 
or stubborn to understand and alleviate the ignorance of those 
alongside whom we should work? Are we aware of the tremendous 
powers which are ours by those same creating statutes but selfish 
or jealous enough to hoard them at the expense of our community? 

This would have been an understandable rebellion several 
years ago, since at that time other social services enjoying a more 
rapid development viewed with impatience the ponderousness of 
the court, and in many instances acted like Cinderella’s stepsisters 
to the poor court struggling unaided with its chores, resenting the 
imperious dictation, suffering the ridicule and retaliating with its 
own glass slipper, an adverse legal verdict. But this is no longer 
true today because the courts now are as capable as any social 
agency in the intricate strengths of social service. The stroke of 
midnight has long since sounded and our little Cinderella is secure 
in her new position of regality. 

We have developed that unselfish devotion to mankind that 
supplies the crutch for the lame, the strength for the weak, the 
courage for the timid. But the decision must still be made. We 
must decide now to give up our fight for the hub position which 
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has caused the wheel to bump along so precariously. We must 
decide to be only a spoke in this wheel with the spirit of community 
co-operation forming the hub — holding all the community’s youth 
Services together. As an authoritative agency the court has the 
‘power contained in law to enforce its recommendations and orders, 
which power is indispensable for the use of other less authoritative 
bodies. If we have decided to be a part of community co-operation, 
then this power we contain can be used community-wide for the 
good of the youth we must serve. We will then have struck an ef- 
fective blow for the Fifth Freedom and a proper world. 


The Important Decision 


Having now rid ourselves of indecision as to the nature of our 
court and the place in the community we will occupy — our last and 
most important decision will affect the philosophy of our continued 
existence. Will we decide in favor of God or materiality? A few 
minutes earlier tonight I tried to describe for you the condition of 
the world as we find it today; and it is this world condition which 
makes this last decision so important. We are constantly being 
bombarded with materialistic ideas and ideals — if we can consider 
them at all as “ideals.” 


We are urged in our treatment of the individual to consider 
him as a piece of animated, State-controlled matter and not as a 
rational creature of God with the privileges and rights which God 
guarantees to all His creatures in keeping with their position in 
the scale of life. We are urged to trust as suspect the finer attri- 
butes that we discover in human beings because, perhaps, they are 
understandable only through an acceptance of God. Haven’t we 
seen individuals — yes, and even agencies — exceedingly provoked 
because they could not satisfactorily (to the court) explain, in the 
highly technical language of a materialistic sociology, something as 
simple as the existence of a mother’s love for her child? Haven’t 
we seen such materialists deliberately avoid the possibility of God- 
given normalcy in striving to explain the relationships that exist 
between even members of a family? 


God With Us 


You may ask — is it possible for the court, being a creature of 
law, to decide in favor of God? It is possible because first, natural 
law is the foundation of all man-made law and natural law is only 
God’s law; and secondly, courts are really people and they are what 
the people are who constitute such courts. We can decide then to 
surround ourselves with God-fearing and God-loving men and 
women who are able to reconcile all the techniques of advanced 
social services with man’s nature as a divine creation. I have no 
desire to appear before you as an evangelist, for I am not one. I 
am only a juvenile court judge. But as a juvenile court judge 1 
have concluded that much of the heartache and the misery seen in 
the courts today results from a lack of God in the home; a lack of 
God in personal life; a lack of God in all the relationships that must 
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exist between members of a family and others in the community. 
Judges are not the only ones to realize this! Even now a crusade 
is sweeping the entire civilized world with its purpose plainly stat- 
ed in its motto: “The family that prays together, stays together.” 


We have seen what happened to the rights of individuals in 
materialistic settings; and we tremble even at the thought of our 
own citizens suffering such indignities. So, therefore, as the desig- 
nated champions of the rights — no, more even, the future, the 
destiny of our children, we, the juvenile courts, must take our stand. 
We must cast off this final indecision. We must adopt as our 
guide a philosophy of God in our courts! And, so, as we turn to 
the new forty-sixth chapter of this solid, sound, and firm Boston 
Juvenile Court we can only repeat in sincere humility — as did our 
own Mayor Hynes in New Orleans only twelve days ago — yes, 
repeat the “new” Boston motto: 


“May God be with us as He was with our fathers.” 


Oregon’s Newest Detention Home 
Multnomah County Meets Standards 
By DONALD E. LONG, Portland, Oregon 


Saving youth from crime is one of the most important, yet 
seldom publicized, functions of Multnomah county government. It 
has been a continuing problem in the county’s nearly century-old 
history ; and in the last few years has become extremely serious. 

Several years ago the Multnomah County Court of Domestic 
Relations was established. From the start, a large part of its 
work involved the handling of juveniles, some of whom were 
delinquent children and others 
underprivileged — the children 
of fate. 

Two homes were established, 
one for girls and one for boys. 
It was not long, however, until 
the two homes became antiquat- 
ed. At Frazer Home, operated 
for boys, runaways were fre- 
quent. At times the two homes 
were so crowded that children 
who needed help had to be re- 
turned to questionable environ- 
ments simply because they could 
not be accommodated. 

Through the years the prob- 
lem became acute and pressure 
was brought to bear upon county 
officials to do something. This 
culminated in action by the 
voters in 1946 to authorize the 
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county to spend sufficient funds to create a new juvenile home, 
equipped along modern lines and staffed to handle the problems 
of youngsters for years to come. 


The New Home 


In February 1949, the contract was let to erect the home. 

Late in 1950 the juvenile court staff moved into its new 
quarters in a juvenile laboratory that had cost the county nearly 
one million dollars. 


The new home represents a major achievement on the part of 
the county. For the first time it provides adequate supervision and 
— of youngsters who have come to the attention of the juve- 
nile court. 


The home represents the ultimate in the thinking of national 
leaders in juvenile education programs. 


It covers an area approximately 334 by 484 feet. It is con- 
structed in wings and courts to provide segregation of sexes, age 
groups and types of children brought before the court. 


It has a central entrance lobby with three wings extending 
from it. Probation officers hold consultations with relatives and 
parents of the children in two of these wings. The third wing is 
devoted to general offices. 


Three additional wings are provided for boys and two for girls. 
Each wing will house a maximum of 20 children and has individual 
sleeping quarters, a hobby or rumpus room, living room with fire- 
place and a dining room. 


The home has its own medical setup. It has a gymnasium and 
a large kitchen to serve the needs of the institution. 


Security was emphasized in the building’s construction and, 
although there were a few escapes at first, it is believed none will 
be able to flee now that preventive measures have been installed. 
Juvenile workers plan a program they hope will be interesting 
enough to discourage children from thinking of escape. 


Present capacity of the home is 100, but it has been so con-- 
structed that additions may easily be added when necessary. Seldom 
is capacity taxed, for the average stay of children in the home is 
three weeks. By the end of that time they have been transferred 
to foster homes, returned to their own homes if court officials 
approve, or transferred to other institutions. 


The voters of Nueces County, Corpus Christi, Texas have 
passed a $225,000 bond issue to build a new Detention Home and 
Probation Office. Plans are in the formative stages. Mr. Sher- 
wood Norman of the National Probation and Parole Association 
advised with the architect to assist the court in getting the best 
plans. 
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Our Responsibility To Youth 


Youth and the Criminal Army 
By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


Few people are in better positions to see the stark realism of 
crime than the men and women who sit in judgment in our juvenile 
courts. Day after day they have brought before them the tragic 
problems of boys and girls who have become entangled in the web 
of lawlessness. They see the anguish and human suffering which 
result. They are aware that one of our most priceless resources— 
the creative potential represented by youth—is being dissipated 
and wasted through acts of juvenile delinquency. 


Year after year, the local, county and state law enforcement 
agencies report that the youth of our country are in the forefront 
of the nation’s criminal army. This is borne out by the fingerprint 
arrest records received by the FBI Identification Division during 
the past decade. In 1940 the predominate age of persons arrested 
was 19. In 1942, age18. It was age 17 in 1944 and age 21 in 1949. 
During the first six months of 1951, 30 percent of arrest records. 
examined were of persons less than 25 years of age. 


The Record 


I think it is also significant that of all the arrest records 
examined during the first half of 1951, 60.5 percent were those of 
persons who already had previous arrest records on file. From 
law enforcement’s experience with hardened criminals who must 
be located and apprehended time after time, it is very apparent 
that unless the path of a youthful offender can be redirected very 
early in his life, the chances of his becoming a continuing problem 
to society are greatly increased. 


Each case of juvenile delinquency marks a failure somewhere 
along the line. In considering the incidents of juvenile crime which 
have come to the attention of the FBI, I cannot but conclude that in 
many cases the fault is not wholly with the boy or girl. The blame 
might more properly be placed on adults who have failed in their 
responsibilities to youth. It may be the neglectful parent, the in- 
adequate teacher and, in some instances, the ineffective religious 
minister whose instructions fail to exert the proper influence on 
the child’s life. In many cases the blame might lie on the com- 
munity fttself which knowingly allowed to exist unhealthy condi- 


tions that beckoned and tempted a youth beyond his normal powers 
of resistence to evil. 


Crime Prevention 


While law enforcement is directly concerned with collecting 
facts on which offenders may be brought to justice, it is also inter- 
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ested in crime prevention. During the past years, as a result of 
the initiative of various law enforcement agencies, there have been 
developed throughout the country countless facilities and activities 
devoted to crime prevention. 


The police departments have undertaken the sponsorship of 
programs of many kinds such as the police athletic league, junior 
patrol, summer camps and community clubs. In addition, law en- 
forcement has lent its support to the crime prevention efforts of 
other community groups and organizations. But crime prevention, 
if it is to be successful, must go even farther. It must reach into 
the dark recesses of community life where crime is spawned and 
attack the problem there. 


The Power Of Example 


What is a youth to think when day after day he sees crime on 
the increase throughout the country? The lack of integrity in high 
places? Corruption and graft going unpunished? Racketeers 
flaunting their associations with persons in position of trust? 
Vice and gambling given license through systems of payoffs? 

Is he to conclude that this is the normal way of life in America? 


Will he be misled into assuming that these are accepted standards 
in our democracy? 


I hope that no boy or girl will be allowed to arrive at such a 
conclusion. 

Many of the evil influences in community life which contribute 
to crime can be eliminated by diligent law enforcement. But how 
are we to approach the problem where juvenile crime results from 
lack of respect for authority and the orderly processes of govern- 
ment? 

Youth has a tendency to follow the examples of its elders. 
When parents and older people are apathetic toward lawlessness, 
how can youth be expected to be otherwise? 


Our Responsibility 


I believe that juvenile delinquency is a part of an even larger 
problem—the necessity of arousing the American people to action 
against conditions which contribute to crime, and the urgent need 
for the individual man and woman to abandon the false idea that 
the consequences of crime do not affect them personally. 


An increase in the nation’s crime rate should be a matter of 
individual concern to every citizen. Not only does it hold a poten- 
tial threat to him or some member of his family, but its cost is 
borne by the taxpayer and the victim alike. Today, that cost has 
become a staggering amount not only in actual monetary value but 
also in the tragic loss of human opportunity. 

’ The juvenile court judges are in a position to speak with 
authority on these matters. As individuals and through their or- 
ganization they have an exceptional opportunity to help alert the 
citizens to the seriousness of the problem. 
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Biographical Sketch Of 
John Edgar Hoover 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice 


John Edgar Hoover was born January 1, 1895, in the District 
of Columbia. He was educated in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia and received LL.B. and LL.M. degrees from the George 
Washington University. He holds honorary degrees from the 
George Washington University, Pennsylvania Military College, 
New York University, Drake University, Westminster College, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Georgetown University, Notre Dame 
University, St. John’s University Law School, Rutgers University, 
the University of Arkansas, Seton Hall College, Holy Cross College 
and Marquette University. He holds an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science from Kalamazoo College and an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Laws from the University of the South. 


Mr. Hoover entered the Department of Justice in 1917, and in 
1919 he was appointed Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
From 1921 until 1924 he served as Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Investigation and in May 1924, he was named Director. 


Mr. Hoover is a member of the Masonic Order; Kappa Alpha 
Fraternity; Omicron Delta Kappa; Delta Theta Phi; Alpha Phi 
Omega, and Zeta Sigma Pi. He is a member of many national and 
state-wide law enforcement associations. He is a trustee of the 
George Washington University; a trustee of the National Presby- 
terian Church; a member of the Board of Directors of the Central 
Dispensary and Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C.; a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Boys’ Clubs of America; a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Public Relations of the Boy 
Scouts of America; and an Active Member of the Grand Council 
of the Order of DeMolay. 


He has been admitted to practice law before the bar of the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, the 
} sonny States Court of Claims, and the United States Supreme 

ourt. 


On March 8, 1946, Mr. Hoover was presented the Medal of 
Merit by the President of the United States. On October 27, 1949, 
he was awarded the Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished Service 
Medal by the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


On May 2, 1950 Mr. Hoover received the Grand Lodge Medal 
for Distinguished Achievement from the Grand Lodge, F.A.A.M. 
of the State.of New York. 


On May 18, 1950, former President Herbert Hoover presented 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover with the Golden Keystone Award of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. 
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Religious Practices and Neglect 


Illinois Supreme Court Decision 
By RALPH J. RILEY, Chief Administrator, 
Family Court of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois. 


On March 25, 1952, the Illinois Supreme Court released for publication its 
decision in the case of People v. Labrenz, docket 32094. The opinion, de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Schaefer, has not yet appeared in the Advance Sheets, 
but the copy filed with the Family Court has been abridged and edited and is 
presented here for the benefit of the readers of the JOURNAL. A limited 
number of copies of the full decision have been prepared and are available 


upon request to Judge Dunne. 

At a hearing before Judge Robert Jerome Dunne of the Cook 
County Family Court, evidence was offered to show that the child, 
then 8 days old, was suffering from erythrobastosis fetalis (com- 
monly called the RH blood condition), a disease in which the red 
blood cells are destroyed by antibodies, or poisons; and that a blood 
transfusion was necessary. Over the parents’ objections based on 
religious beliefs, Judge Dunne appointed the chief probation of- 
ficer guardian of the child, and directed him to consent to a blood 
transfusion. The transfusion was administered, the child’s health 
greatly improved, and subsequently the court discharged the guard- 
ian, released the child to her parents, and ordered that the proceed- 
ings be dismissed. The propriety of the court’s action was chal- 


lenged in the Illinois Supreme Court on a writ of error raising con- 
stitutional issues.* 


In the Supreme Court, the State contended that the case is 
now moot and should be dismissed because the blood transfusion 
had been administered, the guardian discharged, and the proceed- 
ings dismissed. The court recognized this general rule, but pointed 
out that when the issue presented is of substantial public interest, 
a well-recognized exception exists. “We find that the present case 
falls within that highly sensitive area in which governmental action 
comes into contact with the religious beliefs of individual citizens. 
Both the construction of the statute under which the trial court 
acted and its validity are challenged. In situations like this one, 
public authorities must act promptly if their action is to be effec- 
tive, and although the precise limits of authorized conduct cannot 
be fixed in advance, no greater uncertainty should exist than the 
nature of the problems makes inevitable. In addition, the very 
urgency which presses for prompt action by public officials makes 
it probable that any similar case arising in the future will likewise 
become moot by ordinary standards before it can be determined by 
this court. For these reasons, the case should not be dismissed as 
moot.” 

Turning to the merits of the case, the court considered the 
contention of the plaintiffs in error that the court below lacked 
jurisdiction because the child was not a “neglected” or “dependent” 


*A Stay For Cheryl Lynn, Vol. 2, page 5, August 1951 issue of The JOURNAL. 
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child within the meaning of the statute. “So far as here pertinent, 
the statute defines a dependent or neglected child as one which ‘has 
not proper parental care.’ The record contains no suggestion of 
any improper conduct on the part of the parents except in their 
refusal to consent to a blood transfusion. And it is argued that this 
refusal on the part of the parents does not show neglect, or a lack 
of parental care. Neglect, however, is the failure to exercise the 
care that the circumstances justly demand. It embraces wilful as 
well as unintentional disregard of duty. It takes its content always 
from specific circumstances, and its meaning varies as the context 
of surrounding circumstances changes. The question here is 
whether a child whose parents refuse to permit a blood transfusion, 
when lack of a transfusion means that the child will almost cer- 
tainly die or at best will be mentally impaired for life, is a neglected 
child. In answering that question it is of no consequence that the 
parents have not failed in their duty in other respects. We enter- 
tain no doubt that this child, whose parents were deliberately de- 
priving it of life or subjecting it to permanent mental impairment, 
was a neglected child within the meaning of the statute. The cir- 
cuit court did not lack jurisdiction.” 


It is next contended that if the Juvenile Court Act is held to be 
applicable, it deprives the parents of freedom of religion, and of 
their rights as parents, in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and of section 3 of article 
II of the Constitution of Illinois. “Because the governing prin- 
ciples are well settled, this argument requires no extensive discus- 
sion. Concededly, freedom of religion and the right of parents to 
the care and training of their children are to be accorded the high- 
est possible respect in our basic scheme. But ‘neither rights of 
religion or rights of parenthood are beyond limitation.’ (Prince 
v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158, 167; see: Reynolds v. United States, 
98 U.S. 145; Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U.S. 11.) : 


“Indeed, the early decision in the Reynolds case, upholding a 
Mormon’s conviction for bigamy against the defense of interference 
with religious freedom as guaranteed in the First Amendment, 
leaves no doubt about the validity of the action here taken. The 
following language of that opinion is of particular interest: (98 
U.S. at p. 166) ‘Laws are made for the government of actions, and 
while they cannot interfere with mere religious beliefs and opin- 
ions, they may with practices.’ Further, the court observed in 
reaching its conclusion in the Prince case: (321 U.S. at 166, 170) 
‘The right to practice religion freely does not include liberty to ex- 
pose the community or child to communicable disease or the latter 
to ill health or death. * * *Parents may be free to become martyrs 
themselves.. But it does not follow they are free, in identical cir- 
cumstances, to make martyrs of their children. 


“The judgment of the Circuit Court of Cook County is af- 
firmed.” 
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Virginia 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
By JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., Richmond 


James H. Montgomery, Richmond. 
President 
O. Raymond Cundiff, Lynchburg 
First Vice-President 
K. A. Pate, Roanoke 
Paul D. Brown, 
_ Secretary- Treasurer 
The Viewlnle of Juve- 
nile Court Judges will hold its 
annual Spring meeting in con- 
nection with the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work at the 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, on April 15 and 16. 


Program 

The program for the after- 
noon of April 15 will consist of 
the report of the secretary-trea- 
surer, and discussion of old and 
new business of the Council. Mr. 
Emery A. Bownell, executive 
director of the National Legal 
Aid Association, has accepted an 
invitation to speak on “Legal 
Aid in Relation to Children’s 
Courts and Children’s Cases.” 

Judge Cundiff of Lynchburg 
will discuss the question of 
“Paternity Legislation.” This is important because the Legislature 
has just referred the question of such legislation to the Virginia 
Advisory Council for study and report. 


Any 1952 legislation that relates in any way to juvenile courts 
will also be reviewed. 


By meeting time, the Legislature is bound to have passed 
amendments to the Juvenile Court Law of 1950. Judge Mont- 
gomery expects to have copies of such amendments available so 
judges can be well informed before the probable effective date, 
July 1 


Judge GEORGE EDWARDS who succeeded Judge DANIEL 
J. HEALY recently addressed the Detroit Chapter of United World 
Federalists; and was featured on “Press Conference,” an unre- 
hearsed television presentation in the public interest. 
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From The Pen of an Ex-Judge 


Suggestions from the Side Line 
By ERNEST V. KEITH, Dover, Delaware 


Having practiced law for 
twenty-six years, the last eight 
on the Bench as juvenile court 
judge, I have come to.the defin- 
ite conclusion that there is ever 
among the human race a strong 
urge to do evil, and that civiliza- 
tion must constantly fight and 
work to accomplish good. If this 
were not so, then why all the 
turmoil and consternation suf- 
fered by each generation? 


The true challenge, then, lies 
in the fact that as individuals, 
we are responsible for our own 
acts, thoughts and judgment, 
good or bad, and the ultimate re- 
cord of mankind will be written 
on an individual basis, and not 
collectively. 


Having been forced to retire 
from the Bench because of poli- 
tics, and having re-entered the full-time practice of law, I have 
attempted to analyze some of my experience while on the Bench, 
with the thought that I might now speak frankly and without 
judicial restraint concerning juvenile court and child welfare work 
in general, in the hope that I might drop some seed for thought 
that could find fertile soil, and, in the end, help someone along the 
road of life. Therefore, I present the following in the form of 
constructive criticism or suggestion, and not in the spirit of con- 
demnation or cynicism. 


The Court 


1. The juvenile and/or family court system throughout the 
country needs to be elevated to a higher degree of importance than 
it now enjoys. At the moment, the function of these courts is con- 
sidered secondary to the importance of other courts. Children and 
parents by the thousands are required to cross the threshold of a 
courtroom, cold and barren and devoid of cheerful surroundings. 
This leads me to recommend that juvenile and family courts, wher- 
ever possible, be established in a residential area and atmosphere 
in preference to being in a courthouse or other public building. 

The wearing of a robe by a juvenile or family court judge 
tends to build up a natural barrier between the child and the court 
which is difficult to overcome.- It should be discouraged. 
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The Judge 


3. Judges should be lawyers, possessing a particular type of 
personality and a thorough understanding of youth and family 
problems. They should serve on a full-time basis and not be per- 
mitted simultaneously to practice law. Their tenure of office should 
be for a long period, not less than twelve years. They should serve 
on a district or visiting basis so that the presiding judge might be 
relieved of local prejudices and the political pressure that is often 
applied to courts constantly presided over by a local judge in a 
given territory. Then, too, considerable advantage would result 
from such an arrangement in that a city judge would have the 
opportunity to develop a broader understanding of rural problems, 
and a rural judge of city problems. 


Judges, if elected, should be voted for at a special election and 
not in connection with a State or National election. 


Personalized Justice 


4. The judge must continue to serve as the emblem and ex- 
ample of justice to whom the citizen may turn for fair considera- 
tion of his or her problems. Too often, so-called modern judges, 
equipped with well-organized probation and welfare services, are 
prone to permit departmental heads to perform duties that should 
be the sole responsibility of the judge. When a child or a parent 
is called before the court, it is the judge he expects to meet. Child, 
parent, enforcement officers, along with attorneys retained to 
represent the interests of the family, are too often let down by 
failure of the judge to give the matter, important to them, personal 
attention. 


A few words of wise counsel and understanding on the part of 
the judge can go a long way toward healing the wound of a broken 
heart or the mind of a disillusioned person. The judge must serve 
as the intermediary between all the parties, including his own pro- 
bation and social workers who are not beyond human error of 
judgment. 


Judicial Disposition 


5. Short-term placement of children in properly set up chil- 
dren’s villages will, in many instances, go a long way toward awak- 
ening the responsibilities of a neglectful parent. The mere separa- 
tion of a child from a parent, thus giving the parent an opportunity 
to review the past, has cemented together many a family. 

The establishment of rest homes or farms for alcoholic mothers 
and fathers is recommended. Nothing constructive can be gained 
by sentencing a man or woman to a few days in jail and the paying 
of a small fine. 


6. Chiidren’s villages should be provided in each State, de- 
veloped along cottage instead of dormitory lines, to take care of de- 
pendency, neglect and minor delinquency cases. Foster home 
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placement is doing a good job but should not be solely relied upon. 
There are many children who do not, and will not, and cannot make 
a good adjustment in a foster home. 


7. In many instances, welfare departments inadvertently and 
unintentially, by and through their aid for dependent children pro- 
grams, keep too many children separated from relatives or parents 
for too long a time. Whether we appreciate it or not, there is an 
inherent something—call it love or clannishness or what not—that 
exists in every child; and even though a parent may be abusive to a 
child, nevertheless the child still has a longing to be among his kin 
and at the place called home, even though the latter be ever so 
humble. Many a child, though surrounded with kindness, has cried 
himself to sleep on the clean white pillow of a fine foster home long- 
ing for the shack from whence he came. : 


Community Sharing 


8. There has been entirely too much hush-hush about juvenile 
and family court work. We have kept things too secret. While the 
judge and the welfare worker or probation officers are attempting 
to protect the child and the family from public scrutiny, some 
schoolmate is ribbing the child beyond human endurance. Why not 
be realistic about the matter and let more people understand what 
causes children to become dependent, neglected and delinquent. 
Perhaps if this were done, we would have less of all. Much good 
might be accomplished in some cases if the judge were to arrange 
to have children and parents serve as juvenile jurors. 


9. Judges must lead the fight against organized crime. In 
every community, the judge, by and through the enforcement of- 
ficials available to him, should be able to locate the so-called trouble 
spots. There has been entirely too much appeasement of vice in all 
communities. 


Children cannot be permitted to make moral decisions for 
themselves. Influence, circumstances, other factors play an im- 
portant role in development of character. If permitted to do as 
they please when they please, children will consider discipline a 
non-entity in their realm of thinking. They must be constantly and 
carefully guided, not by parents alone but by school teachers, Sun- 
day School teachers, police officers and court officials. They must 
be taught to differentiate between right and wrong; and to appre- 
= the blessings and hardships that go along with the one or the 
other. 


Therefore, in my humble opinion, the challenge to the juvenile 
or family court judge of today is to rededicate his life to the task, 
however complicated and strenuous it may be, of making this world 
a better place for posterity instead of simply serving the needs of 
those living in the present. Without this spirit we will be guilty of 
breaking faith with the large multitude of persons who through the 
years have made supreme sacrifices to preserve the liberties and 
privileges which we now enjoy. 
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Florida 


Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
By W. S. CRISWELL, Jacksonville 


A meeting of the Florida 
Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges was held in Jacksonville 
on February 16. This was a live- 
ly and well attended session with 
33 of the county judges present 
and with all the separate juve- 
nile court judges in attendance 
except one. The Association vot- 
ed approval of a provisional con- 
stitution which provided for a 
president; a vice-president-at- 
large, to be ex officio the presi- 
dent of the County Judges’ As- 
sociation; five regional vice- 
presidents, following the pattern 
of regional meetings held last 
summer; and a secretary and 
treasurer to be appointed by the 
president with the approval of 
the other officers. Present of- 
ficers are: 


W. Crtswell, Jacksonville... ... President 
Robt. L. McCrary, Marianna, Region 1............ Vice-President 
G. A. Buie, Jr., Lake City, Region 2.............. Vice-President 
D. R. Smith, Ocala, Region $.............ccc00s. Vice-President 
Vassar B. Carlton, Titusville, Region 4........... Vice-President 
Howard G. Livingston, Sebring, Region 5......... Vice-President 


In attendance at this session by invitation were members of 


the Florida Probation and Parole Association, which had met the 
previous day. 


In convening the meeting Judge Criswell emphasized the fact 
that with original exclusive jurisdiction over all delinquent and 
dependent children under 17, the juvenile court judge has the of- 
ficial responsibility for the detention and handling of the children 
of the community. He also pointed out that the juvenile court 
judge, elected by the people and responsible to them, is one of the 
remaining bulwarks of Democracy in the sense of local responsi- 
bility for local conditions regarding children in trouble. He urged 
them to marshal the sentiment and resources of the counties to meet 
these needs. 


Encouraging reports were made by judges present from some 
of the less populated counties: 
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Judge Byron Butler of Taylor County (population 10,000) re- 
ported that he had the active co-operation of the county commis- 
sioners and the school board in providing a well qualified counselor 
to work with the court; and that plans were being made for the 
detention and shelter care of children coming before the court. 


Judge T. W. Conely, Jr. of Okeechobee County (population 
3,444) reported in part as follows: “The Board of County Com- 
missioners are co-operating with me in the new setup of the juve- 
nile court, and the Merit Board made three recommendations for 
appointment of a counselor. I appointed Miss Kathryn Sweatt, 
one of the three recommended by the Merit Board, and she is carry- 
ing on the duties of counselor in a satisfactory manner. We do not 
have a detention home for juveniles in Okeechobee County ; there- 
fore, I have found it necessary to issue an order to the sheriff and 
the counselor that space be provided in the county jail on the same 
floor as living quarters for the sheriff and his family, for keeping 
juveniles in custody. The detention space is separate from the 
other parts of the jail—under no circumstances will I permit juve- 
niles to be placed in custody with an adult.” 

Judge Robert Wingfield of Volusia County (population 73,151) 
gave a brilliant and effective example of community leadership in 
arousing the interest and effective co-operation of the good people 
in his county. 

Judge G. Bowdon Hunt reported on a study and analysis of the 
detention problem as it is met throughout the State; and gave a 
general outline of facts and principles that have to be kept in mind 
in coping with this problem. He reported that there seemed to be 
a widespread determination on the part of judges and counselors 
and the people generally throughout the State to provide humane 
and effective detention and shelter care for delinquent and depend- 
ent children. 

Judge R. P. Robbins presided over a workshop session in which 
questions were raised and efforts made by those present to answer 
them. This resulted in a lively and, at times, heated discussion in 
which nearly all present participated. Summarizing showed much 
light had been shed on a number of practical problems, particular- 
ly in the matter of handling traffic cases of those 16 years old and 
younger. Judge Robbins is one of the oldest judges in point of 
service in the field. He was appointed chairman of a committee 
to work out a suggested system for a uniform handling of traffic 
violators. 

The overall impression derived from this meeting was that 
these juvenile court judges are sincerely and earnestly accepting 
their new responsibilities and making marked progress in attack- 
ing the problems presented under the new Law. Their interest 
was furthér manifested by approving the suggestion of Judge W. 
H. Beckham of Dade County that one of the universities be asked 
to conduct a short course for judges and counselors. A committee 
was appointed for this purpose by the Chairman. 
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Minnesota 
State Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
By VINCENT HOLLAREN, Worthington 
List of Committees—1952 
Juvenile Court and Code 


There is need for improvement in juvenile procedure and in 
the juvenile code. Under consideration is the question of a court 
of domestic relations of county court. 


J. A. Morrison, chairman D. W. Luschsinger 

O. J. Anderson John Bullard 

Earl J. Meinz J. K. Underhill 

F. J. Connelly Earl J. Lyons 
Public Relations 


This committee last year published a handbook describing the 
policy, procedure and aims of the juvenile court. There is room 
for another on the “handling of juveniles” by law enforcing 
agencies. 

Philip A. Anderson, chairman Nels M. Enger 


P. F. Fountain Herman A. Kjos 
Glen N. Fellman A. A. Trost 
George W. Peoples John H. Gordon 


C. J. Hemmingson 
Continuation Studies 


Norris O. Peterson, chairman Thomas J. Scanlan 
William M. Ericson John A. Wasgatt 
J. C. Evans Bernard McGovern 
Francis J. Hanzel Carl Baudler 


Community Prevention Program 
This committee will develop an affirmative program type of 
counseling with the counselor working into the predelinquent field, 
co-ordinating with teacher, parents, court, family doctor, if needed, 
and clergy of the parents’ church—seeking to find the causes and 
to do all possible to prevent the progress of the child into delin- 
quency. 


Edward Thelen, chairman Douglas P. Hunt 
Lawrence J. Green William M. Ericson 
John R. Klaseus A. M. Bullis 

John R. Bullard William Lee 


Youth Citizenship 
This committee will work to clean up indecent literature and 
pictures; will be alert to narcotics, cheap night clubs and other 
places contributory to delinquency. 
Charles W. Walker, chairman Marion E. Hollenbeck 


F. J. Connolly Donald L. Crooks 
John R. Wasgatt L. E. Johnson 
Norris O. Peterson Philip Anderson 


M. A. Wahlstrand G. J. Kolander 
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Ohio 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
By C. M. ROSS, Coshocton 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges met in annual 
session at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus on January 24 
and 25, 1952 with President Frank W. Nicholas of Dayton pre- 
siding. Judge Nicholas reviewed the work of the association and 
his personal activities as president. 


Treasurer’s Report 


At the close of his presidential activities report, Judge Nicho- 
las called upon Treasurer C. M. Ross of Coshocton County who 
reported that the balance in the treasury as of January 24, 1952 
was $131.94. 


Mr. Gordon Crowe, executive secretary of the Ohio Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth, was introduced. He sought endorse- 
ment of the association in an effort to continue the work of the 
Ohio Commission on Children and Youth after June 30, 1952. He 
said he felt there should be some organization in the State that 
would concern itself to act as a clearing house for legislation involv- 
ing children. The matter was referred to the executive committee 
for a decision. 


Judge Nicholas then appointed Judges Alexander, McAllister 
and J. Frank Pollock as a nominating committee. 


General Code Section 11521-1 


The second Thursdav morning session was presided over by 
Judge Russell H. Kear of Upper Sandusky who introduced Judge 
Harry L. Eastman of the Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland. Judge Eastman spoke at length on General Code Sec- 
tion 11521-1 which became effective on September 8, 1951. 

Judge Eastman’s report was followed by discussion as to 
whether the association should favor taking no action in the courts, 
looking forward to an amendment or repeal at the next session of 
the Legislature. 

It was moved by Judge Lady, seconded by Judge Gram, that 
the association go on record as favoring a test in the courts, insofar 
as this statute may apply in cases involving children. Motion 
carried by a vote of 37 - 3. 


Bureau of Juvenile Research 


Judge Nicholas next introduced Judge Harry L. Albright of 
St. Clairsville who presented Judge John W. Baxter of Erie County. 
Judge Baxter spoke regarding Code Section 1841-2A and Execu- 
tive Order #26, signed by Judge J. H. Lamneck on September 20, 
1950. The Executive Order set forth that by way of experimenta- 
tion, the judges from the following counties—Champaign, Dela- 
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ware, Erie, Green, Hardin, Logan and Marion—would, in lieu of 
committing either boys or girls directly to a State school or insti- 
tution, commit such children to the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Columbus, for classification and observation. The Bureau would, 
in turn, refer the child to such State institution or school as the 
Bureau might deem best suited to the child’s needs. After explain- 
ing the aim of this new order, Judge Baxter called upon Judges 
Lady, Barrett, Bray, Kerns and others from the larger counties to 
express their opinion as to the advisability of widening this type 
of procedure to other parts of the State. 

Even though there was question as to how well this system 
was working, it was agreed that it should be continued as an exper- 
iment, in the hope that the enlargement of facilities at the Bureau 
would enable the Welfare Department to serve the various counties 
better. 


Uniform Support of 
Dependents 


During the latter part of the 1 il 
afternoon, Judge Henry B. Beck- ig 
enbach of Youngstown presided. 
He introduced Mr. Ford Agey of 
Youngstown, for many years the 
attorney for the Humane So- 
ciety in that county. Mr. Agey 
spoke at length in regard to the 
Uniform Support of Dependents 
Act. He seemed to feel there 
were many weaknesses in this 
Act. He explained that it is a 
civil procedure, not a criminal 
one. He suggested that the plain- 
tiff-obligee should set forth in 
the petition all the facts and cir- 
cumstances which prove depend- 
ency ; give the address and place 
of employment of the obligor, 
and also set forth whether the 
law of the State of Ohio or the 
law of the State where the obli- 
gor now resides is to apply. 
Since the statutes vary 


throughout the States, any interested judges were advised to re- 
quest from the Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, a pamphlet entitled “Reciprocal State Legisla- 
tion to Enforce Support of Dependents.” 

The Friday morning session was opened by Judge Nicholas 
who presented Judge Bernard J. Roetzel of the Court of Domestic 
Relations, Akron. Judge Roetzel reported on all decisions involv- 
ing juvenile courts during 1951, and presented a digest of these 
decisions and the opinions of the Attorney General. At the close 
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of J udge Roetzel’s remarks, Judge Nicholas commended him on 
his fine piece of work, and expressed the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the association. 


The various standing committees then gave their reports and 


the Auditing Committee approved a balance of $131.94 in the 
Treasury. 


Moved by Judge Barrett, seconded by Judge Gram, that the 
matter of co-operating with the officers in charge of arranging for 
the Kent Workshop or the OPPA Workshop, be referred to the 
Executive Committee. Carried. 


Moved by Judge Stevens, seconded by Judge Jenkins, that the 
matter of further legislation as to the use of air rifles be referred 
to the Executive Committee. Carried. 


Judge Alexander, reporting for the Nominating Committee, 
nominated the following officers for the coming two-year term: 


Russell H. Kear, Upper Sandusky.................... President 
Harry L. Albright, Saint Clairsville........ Second Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Frank W. Nicholas, Dayton. 


Clay Dietrich, Ravenna.... 


Kenneth Stevens, Chillicuche; Executive Committee 
Samuel Faust, Troy....... 

Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland............... President Emeritus 


(1 year remaining in present term.) 

Moved by Judge Gram, seconded by Judge Bray, that the 
nominations be closed and that the secretary be instructed to cast 
a unanimous ballot for the nominees. Carried. 

Judge Nicholas expressed his thanks to the members of the 
Association for their co-operation during the past two years, and 
presented Judge Kear, the new President, who accepted the office 
and stated his intention to carry on the work of the Association in 
accordance with past traditions. At the close of Judge Kear’s re- 
marks, by common consent, Judge Nicholas adjourned the meeting. 

C. M. ROSS, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


John H. Lucas, Kansas City lawyer, has been appointed by 
Gov. Forrest Smith as a judge of the Jackson County Circuit Court 
to succeed Judge Ray G. Cowan, who has retired. 


Judge Lucas will preside over the Jackson County Juvenile 
Court which Judge Cowan served for eighteen years. 

In accepting the appointment, Judge Lucas paid high tribute 
to Judge Cowan: “I am not familiar with all of the problems of the 
juvenile court but the public has had a great regard for the pro- 
gram of Judge Cowan. He has done a fine job.” 
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Pennsylvania 


Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
By HENRY G. SWENEY, Media 


A meeting of the Council was held on January 26, 1952, at 12 
noon at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. There were 22 mem- 
bers present, and Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, chairman, presided. 
Judge Lansberry of Somerset County and Judge Lehman of Mifflin 
County were introduced. 


Foundation Program 

Judge Schramm addressed the meeting on the aims and objects 
of the National Council and the 
National Foundation. The Direc- 
tory of Juvenile Court Judges 
in the United States has been 
compiled by the National Coun- 
cil and the Foundation. 3500 
copies have been printed at a 
cost of $3,100.00. These direc- 
tories are being sent to all juve- 
nile court judges in the United 
States whether they are mem- 
bers of the National Council or 
not. They may also be sent to the 
Attorneys General of the var- 
ious States and the Secretaries 
of Welfare of all States. 

The next project of the Na- 
tional Council and the Founda- 
tion will be the preparation and 
distribution of a Judges’ Manual 
designed to assist juvenile court 
judges in advancing the rela- 
tionship of the court and the 
child. Relationship of the court 
and police and the court and the 
schools will also be included. After some discussion it was decided 
that a model of procedure as well as a bibliography of the juvenile 
court books and publications and a statement of institutions for 
the care and education of juveniles should be included. 


State Council Program 

At the conclusion of Judge Schramm’s remarks, there was a 
discussion as to what could be done to make the National and State 
Councils of more value to the individual juvenile court judge. The 
complaint of some judges is that they are not able to afford the 
time to attend meetings and, therefore, get nothing out of Council 
membership. It was felt that the Judges’ Manual would be a step 
in the right direction. It was also decided that meetings of the 
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Pennsylvania Council should move from section to section in the 
State, thereby making meetings available to judges in different 
parts of the State without too great travel time and expense. It 
was also decided that the next meeting of the Pennsylvania Council 
should place special focus upon the newly elected judges who are 
just beginning juvenile court work. Such a meeting, arranged so 
that new judges might meet and talk with judges who have had 
years of experience in juvenile court work, would be worth while. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a donation of $100 
be made to the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 

It was decided to hold the spring meeting in Delaware County, 
Judge Sweney to arrange the time and program. This meeting 
will be arranged for the benefit of the new juvenile court judges. 


Publicity 


_ There was discussion on how proper publicity could be given to 
juvenile court proceedings. Judge Sweney had prepared by the 
Delaware County Juvenile Court a release for police, magistrates, 
schools and agencies. It was agreed that copies of this release 
should be sent to the membership for comment or criticism, it being 
understood that this release affected Delaware County only, but 
might be effective in other counties of the State or might offer 
other counties a basis for a proper administration. 


Co-operation With Armed Forces 


There was discussion of the use of juvenile court records by 
the Armed Forces. It was stated that in some counties the judge 
permitted representatives of the Armed Forces to look at the rec- 
ords. The majority opinion seemed to be that these records should 
not be made public to anybody; but that the juvenile court should 
be as helpful as possible to the Armed Forces or other agencies 
where the welfare of the juvenile was involved. 

Hon. Robert E. Woodside, Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
suggested that now is the time to consider the types of cases for 
which the State has responsibility, but has not provided proper 
care. He asked the judges of the State to bring cases of this kind 
to his attention as soon as possible, so that necessary legislation 
may be prepared and presented to the next Legislature to care for 
such matters. 

The report of the Treasurer was presented and approved: 
Balance as of January 26, 1952 $678.43 


Bill In Equity 


Judge Schramm presented a Bill in Equity presently before 
the Allegheny County Court of Common Pleas questioning the 
right to use public funds for the care and maintenance of children 
in sectarian institutions. The Bill points out that Article 3 Section 
18 of the Constitution of Pennsylvania provides that no appropria- 
tions shall be made for charitable, educational or benevolent pur- 
poses, to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation 
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or association, and prays that the Juvenile Court Law of Allegheny 
County and the Institution District Law be declared unconstitu- 
tional to the extent that it requires the payment of tax money to 
denominational or sectarian institutions. The result of this litiga- 
tion will have far-reaching effect, and will be watched with interest 
by the juvenile court judges of the State. 

Judge Schramm announced that the annual convention of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges would be held in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, on May 26, 27 and 28, 1952. Judge Schramm also 
called attention to the fact that the first volume of the JOURNAL 
is ready for binding and the second volume has now been completed. 


Judge WALTER S. CRISWELL has been presented the Good 
Government Award for 1951 by the Jacksonville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Duval County Juvenile Court Judge was selected by the 
award committee on the basis of a lifetime of dedicated service to 
children. The presentation was made by Jaycee President John 
Lanahan. 

Judge Criswell, in accepting the award, told the Jaycees he 
was only partly responsible for many of the things for which he 
had been credited. He said that his many friends who are interest- 
ed in “kids” are equally responsible for the present Juvenile Court 
Act. 

He reminded Jaycees that work with youth is a never-ending 
job. ‘We have to teach the Ten Commandments to each new batch 
of children brought into this world,” he said. 


New York 


State Association of Judges of Children’s Courts 
By MORSE E. AMES, Cortland 


The present matter of importance to the New York Associa- 
tion of Judges of Children’s Courts is the following bill recently in- 
troduced in the Legislature: 

AN ACT creating a temporary State commission to make a 
comprehensive study, survey, and report concerning the children’s 
courts, their jurisdiction, procedures, practices, facilities, services 
and needs, and making an appropriation for the expenses of such 
commission. 

Section 1. A temporary State commission is hereby created 
‘to make a comprehensive study and survey concerning the chil- 
dren’s courts of the State, the procedures and practices therein, 
their services and facilities in and for handling cases and matters 
in such courts and the necessity or desirability for improved or 
additional services and facilities in connection therewith, the extent 
of their jurisdiction, whether or not there is an adequate number 
of trained personnel, including probation workers, the amount and 
adequacy of appropriations for the work of such courts, whether as 
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now constituted by and pursuant to law the intent and purpose of 
the constitutional provisions applying thereto are being fully im- 
c plemented and carried out, and 
generally the needs and require- 
ments of such courts, including 
financial aid and provision, so 
as to be able to serve more ade- 
quately in all areas of the State 
in meeting and assisting in the 
solution of the problems involv- 
ing children and others coming 
before such courts. The study 
and survey of any subject or 
matter adjudged by the commis- 
sion to be relevant or general to 
the subject of its investigation 
or helpful to it in the consum- 
mation of its work hereunder 
shall be deemed within the com- 
mission’s inquiry hereunder. 
+2. Such commission shall 
consist of eleven members to be 
appointed as follows: Four mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the 
governor; three members shall 
be appointed by the temporary 
: president of the senate ; and four 
JUDGE MORSE E. AMES members shall be appointed by 
the speaker of the assembly. Vacancies in the appointive member- 
ship of the commission shall be filled by the officer making the 
original appointment. 


#4. The commission may request and shall receive from any 
department, division, board, commission or agency of the State or 
of any political subdivision thereof such assistance and data as will 
enable it properly to consummate its studies and investigations 
hereunder. 


#5. The commission shall make a report of its proceedings 
herein to the governor and to the legislature on or before March 
first, nineteen hundred fifty-three. 

#6. The sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00), or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of 
any moneys in the State treasury in the general fund to the credit 
of the State purposes fund and not otherwise appropriated to the 
commission hereby created and made immediately available for 
its expenses, including personal service, in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. Such money shall be available on the audit and 
warrant of the comptroller on vouchers certified or approved by 
— chairman or vice-chairman of the commission as prescribed by 
aw. 


#7. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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What They Said About The Directory 


“No corrections—thanks a lot for a job well done and badly 
needed for lo, these many years.” 
Dorr 8S. Davis 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
“T think the Directory is fine.” 
W. E. Wider 
Elkhart, Indiana 


“ “I appreciate your sending the Directory. It is a job well 
one.” 


Nat S. Crews 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
“T want to congratulate you for publishing such a fine book.” 
Ralph H. Carey 
Lebanon, Ohio 
“Very proud to be on the list to receive Juvenile Court Judges 
publications.” 
Mrs. John M. Phillips 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
“My congratulations on a splendid job well done.” 
Francis J. McCabe 
Providence, Rhode Island 
“I appreciate the Directory and feel certain it will prove most 


valuable to us.” 
William H. Oast 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
“T have had occasion to use it in communicating with the juve- 
nile court at Oakland, California. Thanks to the Directory I was 
able to write a personal letter to the judge which I think will be 
more effective than had I just addressed the court.” 
Paul W. Alexander 
Toledo, Ohio 
“I think you have done a fine piece of work in compiling the 
Directory. Thanks.” 
J. Hardie Ferguson 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


NOTICE 


If you have not received your copy of the Directory, please 
notify the Central Office of the Foundation at once. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has approved the appli- 
cation of the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. for tax 
exemption. Contributions to the Foundation are deductible. 


—Gustav L. Schramm 
Chairman 
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